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[> view of the welcome settlement of the printing 
trade dispute, we hope next week to appear in our 
usual form. Indeed, we trust that our next issues 
will do something to atone in size for the skimpy 
oharacter of our emergency publications. We should 
like to take this opportunity of thanking our readers 
for their aunch support and, often personal, en~ 
couragement during this diffieult period. 











THE CHAIN-REACTION GANG 


The Pontecorvo affair has started a hue and cry which 
is not confined to the missing atomic scientist. There 
are sinister, ugly mutterings, incited by irresponsible 
journalism, against naturalised sociertists involved in 
atomic research in this country. "They sre not to be 
trusted", the snarl goes, "First it was Fuchs, the natur- 
alised German, and now a naturalised Italian. Bar then 
all from atomic work. Take away their.British passports. 
Prevent them from going abroad.” Group libel of this 
kind is shameful. It is importing McCarthyism into this 
country and damning by imputation and inference honour- 
able and innocent men, whose only crime is that, erst- 
while refugees, they have been ensnared by atomic secrecy. 
"Ensnared" is the right word, because once they have 
engaged in any scientific work which gives them special 
knowledge, they come within the orbit of Security. Many 
academic scientists are regularly consulted on the atomic 
progremme, because they have much to contribute; indeed 
one of the essential features of that programme, as Sir 
John Cockeroft and others have always insic'ed, is the 
working co-operation between the Government research-erk- 
ers and the “free"nuclear physicists in the Universities. 
Furthermore, the question of seorecy applies not only to 
bomb-making but to the industrial development of nuclear 
physios and to many other branches of secret research. 


The victims of the present scare are men who fled from 
the kind of persecution this mob-nuttering now suggests, 
and gave honoured service to atomic research in wartime. 
To allow reason to be corrupted by atomic-meurosis and to 
acquiesce in purges whose pretext isto "reassure the 
public" is not mrely gross injustice to individuals; it 
is an attitude which will destroy science itself. Hitler 
and Mussolini purged their science of suspect elements. 
The suspects were the kind of people *ho are now being 
suspected. Einstein was the mam who went to Roosevelt 
and convinced him of' need for atomic reseerch. Fermi, 


the Italian, produced plutonivm as the boamb-charge. ‘The 
rump of Wazi-Fascist science rever got near the releese 
of atomic energy. ‘The names which dominated the Manhat- 
tan Project sound like a roll call on Ellis Island. Then 
there is the suggestion that no nuclear physicict should 
be allowed to travel. That way lies scientific bankrupt- 
cy, because it is by attending conferences and exchangirg 
knowledge with their foreign colleagues that scientists 
develop and advance their own knowledge. Nor is it any 
use trying to exclude from these discussions matters 
whioh may have relevance to the atomic bomb. Fer instance 
cosmic rays, these “unclassified” intruders fram Outer 
Space, are exceedingly importent in the study of the 
nucleus from which the energy comes. Nor can anyone be 
sure today what will be on the secret list tomorrow. A 
few weeks ago at Oxford 250 scientists from America, 
Britain and European countries, discussed among other 
things, Tritium, or Triple Hydrogen. But Tritium, still 
an academic matter, could became the short-cut to the 
hydrogen bomb. And anyone who knew anything about it 
would be, in the eyes of Security, e dangerous man. 


In U.S.A., the humiliations and surveillance which nuc- 
lear physicists have tc endure are seriously affecting at- 
omic work. Even here there is difficulty in recruiting 
for Government: Atomic Stations. At Harwell, they sensibly 
tried to break down the concentration oamp atmosphere by 
seeking to give the scientists a normal social life out- 
side the compound. Wow, as a result of the recent ep- 
isode, there are demands that this “inseourity" should be 
tightenec. Who is going to choose life-imprisonment by 
becoming an atomic-ecientist? Ewen if he is released 
back to academic life, he is only on ticket-of-leave; and 
the results of this sort of thing are crippling. An 
eminent American scientist, prominent in wartime atomic 
research but now trying to carry on academic work, has 
privately canvassed the idea of an international research 
inetitute on neutral ground, preferably in India, “where 
free research could te practised". 


The scientist in fact is an intermational person; and, 
until we have international government, he must be sub- 
ject to an intolerable strain of divided loyalty between 
his nation and the world as a whole. The practical 
difficulty is that today Russia alone has the means of 
enforcing absolute security. Our object, therefore, 
shoule be to seek an international agreement with full 
inspection. In the meantine, while wevery reasonable 
measure to coumter espionage should be taken, the worst 
service we could do tc the world ani to ourselves would 
be to surrender tc panic. 
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France and German Hearmament 





Jur Paris Correspondent writes: The two-day dubate on 
the Pleven Plan and.the “principle” of German rearmament 
was reminiscent of many debates between 1919 and the te~- 
ginning of the Hitler Era. At the back of everybody's 
mind today, us then, is the thought that France is fight- 
ing a losing battle, and that Washington will not be un- 
duly impressed by the ingenuities of the Pleven Plan, and 
will cheerfully go ahead with the rearmament of Western 
jormany. A part of French Conservative opinion, as re— 
lected by the Firaro, accepts this "inevitable" German 
rearmament with Fesignation, and regrets that the Pleven 
jovernment should find it necessary to “put up a show of 
inde pendence", thus making itself unpopular in Washington, 
onh and London. 


It is nevertheless titue that, whatever cames of the 
Pleven Plan in the end, French public opinion, as re- 
flected by this debate, has made its emphatic protest 
against rearming Germany. unanimity displayed by ail 
the Parties, with the exception of M. Reynaud and a few 

or Right-wingers, was impressive, and justified the 

in saying that French opinion, on this occasion, 

Tisplayed a genuinely neutralist mood. Significantly 

only the Communists, but also mon politically as dis- 

from th Sommunists as M. Daladier and M. Louis 

expressed their f jistaste for assuming 

Russia will n»attack Weste Europes, and for “ganging 

against her with the United States. That the Pleven 

h its demand that the formation of the "Burop- 

y", in which some G nits would be included, 

mafe cOnditionnal upon the previous acceptance of the 

Schuman Plan by the six Power noerned, and upon the 

constitution of a supra-nat Ministry of European 

i in many respects could 

scarcely be denied; | the deputies asked the Govern- 

numerous questions, 5 ome which M. Pleven felt 

to give fairly clear answers, For instance, he 

hat, if the “principle inderlying his plan were 

jected by the United States, then France would maintain 
opposition to the "principle" of German rearmament. 


Defence - Was vague 


" 


} th Soc iali Ministe of Defence, has now 
Washington jritish and Americans 
going to make of ne As a representative 
the Socialist Part; » consistently opposed German 
rearmament as such, l chuman, on the contrary, 
remained very quiet throughou he debate. The "federal- 
ist" basis of the even Plan represents a sort of com- 
ise between Schuman and Moch. The Socialists are 
ling to accept the Schuman Plan - otherwise no great 
favourite of theirs - if it means stimulating federalism 
e military plane, - and s avoiding the resurrection 
Wehrmacht. Naturally, there is disappointment 
the French Socialists over the British attitude 
sontinued British indifference to "federalism", 
Mr. Bevin's allege irrender to the UeSe4., and 
e swift repudiation of srgan Phillips' Comisco 
the Foreign Office. the French, the psyche 
implications earmament are much more 
than America realises, and this the National 
made a point of stressing. However, they feel at 
at if Mr. Sewin gave way to American pressure, it 
hard for them to hold out. 
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Adenauer now rej e idea of contribut- 
Suropean Army" exce; a footing of complete 
© “liberating” decisions that were taken in 

by the Western Ministers are beginning 
quantitative (on the 
; (on the monopolist 
jorman heavy industry are under constant 
icians anc publicists, and there is the gen- 
at these restric ms may shortly be creat- 
The Ruhr press, for 
jemanding that the 
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Federal Goverrment should bring pressure ‘ to bear on the 
Allied avthorities to tuen over full responsibility for 
existing programmes of “decartelisation and deconcentra~ 
tion” to the German authorities. At the same time, there 
is a drive by the owners to reconstitute the intimate re 
lations between coal and steel concerns in the htuhr that 
nade vertical combination such a powerful weapon of cap- 
italist, monopoly in the past. "“Rheinische Post" claims 
that the execution of the Schuman Plan would call for 
greater attention to the meds of what it called "con- 
bined economy"; and "Der Mittag” frankly expressed the 
view that the German steel industry should have at least 
a 35 per cent participation in the coal mines of the 
Ruhr. 


The wish to use vertical combination once again as a 
weapon against foreign competitors has come out sharply 
in the Schuman Plan negotiations. The French have son- 
sistently attempted improve the competitive position 
of the French steel industry vis-a-vis the Ruhr's potent- 
dally much lower costs and higher efficiency. To that 
end the notion of an “equalisation fund” emerged, a <e- 
vice by which weaker members of the steel industry would 
be virtually subsidised by stronger members. While the 
Ruhr industrialists waxed sarcastic over this scheme, some 
of the Federal Ministers are reported to hold that this 
levy on the Ruhr would be worth paying if it were possibile 
to bargain it against “a release from the Internation- 
al Ruhr Authority and Allied control privileges". Another 
"equalising" device of much the same order is a proposal 
by some of the smaller members of the Schuman Plan con- 
ference, supported by the French, that ell industrial 
areas should be divided up into group-units of approxin- 
ately ecual capacity. Against this the German owners 
have raised indignant voices, claiming - no doubt quite 
rightly - that its acceptance would destroy the econmic 
unity of the Ruhr and hamper,as “Die Welt” lately put it, 
“the present Verbundwirtschaft (combined economy) of the 
area". Perhaps the most striking thing about present 
German comment is its self-confidence. The German owmers 
evidently feel that, with growing American pressure for 
the rearmament of Germany, they will have no need of any 
Schuman Plan. 





PARLIAMEYT: Doctrine and Facts 





Parlianent must a constant disappointmenti to Lord 
Beaverbrook. For weeks his press had pronised a major 
clash on the continuation of emergency powers so conf'i- 
dently that even the Whips were persuaded. Then, per- 
versely, the Debate collapsed, leaving members all Tues- 
day to discuss "Charges on Biscuits" on a Three Line Whip. 
Ani so it was, too, with Wednesday's big Debate on Public 
Accountability of the Socialised Industries, although it 
did reveal one thing. Despite appearances, the Tories 
have a Faith. One of its articles is that “Profits are 
not without honour save in the Nationalised Industries". 
And Oliver Lyttelton is its Incarnation. It was unkind 
to put him to sum up on Public Accountability. Private 
monopoly he understands, but in a business world where 
the public may have a say, what could he do but flap 
loosely like a wet garment on a clothes line on a gusty 
lay? 

Nor indeed was he alone. For in this Parliament, 
the doctrinaires have orossed benches. Tory dcectrine is 
that without the grease of profit the wheels won't rium. 
So, inthe nationalised industries, it is clear, output 
has fallen, unrest is rife, strikes are more frequent, and 
the outiook is blacker than ever before. Patiently, Noel- 
Baker explained the facts were quite other. But, of 
course, he was wasting his time. To the new doctrinaires, 
if the facts do not square with theory, so much the worse 


for the facts. 


in the debs apart. from some good speeches like 
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nothing fundamental was forthcoming. Many recognised the 
need for purgatives and some offered tentatively mild 
aperients. 
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U.S. LABOUR AND THE ELECTION 
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LONDON DIARY 


It is common knowledge that there have been sharp dis- 
agreements inside the Cabinet on the tactics which the 
Government should employ in the new session of Parliament. 
The demands of the Left are sufficiently indicated by the 
title of the sesond” Tribune” pamphlet "Pull Steam Ahead"; 
it wanted the King's Speech to include a capital levy and 
so force anelection. The Right-wingers argued for a 
"realistio” legislative programme, just controversial 
enough to tempt Mr. Churchill in to seeking an election 
and compel Mr. Bden to restrain him. Clearly the Right- 
wingers have won. The Full Employment Bill and Leasehold 
Reform are obviously designed to drive a wedge between 
the Me-tooers .around Mr. Butler and Mr. Churchill's Last 
Ditech cronies. 80 too the proposal to nationalise the 
refining of beet; sugar while sparing Tate and Ilyle, is 
apparently calculated to cause the Opposition embarrass- 
ment. Sut I wonder whether Mr. Morrison has not been too 
clever by half. Conscious though they are of the Govern- 
ment's tiny majority, I suspect that very few Labour 
Back-benchers will be ready to defend this half-hearted 
proposal to square Mir. Cube. In his effort to split the 
Tories, Mr. Morrison is imposing a dangerous strain on 
the unity of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 

* * a 

If I read the signs correctly, the Politburo nas de- 
cided on another policy switch. MacArthur's knock-out 
blow in Korea’ follows swiftly on the failure of the Peace 
Campaign in tho West. Efforts will now, I think, be made 
to co-operate with Social Democrats, warmongers, jackals 
and other cannibals. Their response, if this switoh 
occurs, is scarcely likely to be enthusiastic. The danger 
for Western Socialists is tit, in ridfouling such man- 
oeuvres, thvy may forget that they are Socialists and 
that the object of increasing strength and toughness in 
the West is to urge the best possible modus vivendi with 
the Commnist East. The "agree to differ” slogan (which 
first eppeared in this journal) remains the only sane ob- 
jective. The first thing is to mke it olear to President 
Truman that Britain will not permit policy in the Far 
East to be dictated by General MacArthur, who now takes 
it on himself to speak as if he (ably seconded by Syngman 
Rhee) were the ruler of Korea. 

* * * 

Mr. Trygve Lie, now denounced by the Soviet delegate at 
Lake Success as a lackey of Western Imperialism, was or- 
iginally chosen as Secretary-General to satisfy the Russ- 
lang. In those days one of the Western favourites for 
the post was the Canadian, Mr. Pearson; today, ironical- 
ly enough, his name is put forward by Mr. Malik, which 
means, whether by intention or not, that he is unlikely 
to be selected. Meanwhile, by a similar reversal of 
favour, Russian opposition to Trygve Lie has induced Sen- 
ator, Austin to represent the Seoretary's re-election as a 
matter of vital necessity for the United Nations! What 
Mr. Lie himself thinks about it all I don't know. He 
announced not long ago that he would not again be a can- 
lidate. His record is that of a wellemeaning neutral who 
would not, howewer, allow his neutrality to prevent him 
from making positive efforts for peace. He infuriated 
Mr. Bevin by his leyalty to the United Nations on the 
issue of Palestine, and he threw the United States Gov- 
ernment into a panic by insisting on his peace tour round 
the world last wiftter. He was then cross-questioned by 
Anerican journalists about whether “he was or had ever 
been a Communist". Finally he behaved correctly in the 
mat‘er of Korea, straining legality a little, perhaps, in 
favour of America. This, of course, has turned him into 
a “fascist beast”. 

* . o 
guard surely made a mistake in nominating Lord 
Tedder to be Chancellor of Cambridge Uniwrsity. He is 
one of those airmen who does not conform to the accepted 
pattern of the professional serviceman; he has done much 
to encourage seijentific research and education. But 
great achievement in the world of civil life is surely 
What a great University should demand of its Chancellor. 
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Balfour combined (as one must admit Smuts combined) 
scholarship with statesmanship. The choice of Nehru, who 
has the support of a number of’ Professors, many of the 
younger M.A.s and graduates of distinction, is both bold 
and sensible. It pays a tribute many of us desire to pay 
to one of the very few outstanding statesmen of the world 
and it shows that Cambridge is capable of overcoming ean 
out of date parochialism. 
* * * 

The American Medical Association has started a huge ad- 
vertising campaign against the proposed Nationa] Health 
Insurance scheme. The money is said to have teen, ob- 
tained by a compulsory levy of £8. 158. on each doctor 
member. This has been augmented by donations of space 
and radio time from banks, insurance companies and other 
big advertisers. All the old tags are recited - un- 
American state socialism, lower medical standerds, higher 
taxes, rewards for the improvident - and this despite the 
fact that it is to be a contributory scheme, worker and 
employer paying an equal®sum. I have been talking with a 
friend who returned last week from an American visit 
which took him into medical and hospital circles. He 
told me that it was with a growing sense of horror that 
he realised how commercial the healing of the sick was in 
America. The knowledge of a proffered patient's occupa- 
tion and incane seemed to be of more immediate urgency 
than his disease. He, a Conservative, found himself de- 
fending our National Health Service and patiently ex— 
plaining that although the new machine creaked in places, 
the idea of the Service, as distinct from details, had 
not for a long tim been controversial in Britain; the 
principle has been accepted by all political parties and 
alsc by the doctors. I have just read in the report of a 
famous American clinic the example of a promising piece 
of research which was stopped because the family of the 
patient ooncerned had no more money to continue the 
treatment. I wonder how long America will stick to the 
principle “dough or die"? 

hl * . 

the latest criticism of the National Health Service 
reaches me in the form of a story. A doctor told his pa- 
tient that the only thing wrong with him was melancholia. 
He needed taking out of himself. “You live too much by 
yourself", said the doctor. "You need female society". 
A week later the petient returned. "How have things been 
going?" asked the doctor. "Well," said the patient, "I 
took your advice and it all went very well until I ex- 
plained to her that she was on the National Health". 


CRITIC 
BEDFELLOWS 


Must rich Americans be turned away 
From Pritain's Festival? 

There are not beds enough, pay what they may - 
There will be beds for all. 


Our British way of life the world invites 
Yet Festival congestion we foresee - 
Why? Ways and means of life include the rites 
Of hospitality. 
What hospitality can we extend 
When London's inns have taken all they can? - 
The British householder will recommend 
The Put--Up diwan. 


Householders too must meet their overhead, 

The cost of Britain's Festival they bear, 
The single taxpayer with a double bed 

That bed will gladly share. 


The early morning cup our friends wil] wake, 
Our ways they will more intimately view 
When playmates, workmates. yokemates we will make 
Bedfellows too. 


Flats will a Bed and Breakfast sign display, 
With shaxedowns at a reasonable sum. 

There will be room for all you turn away, 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


SAGITTARIUS 
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THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and §/- 
for each of the others printed. 


Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


let it be said that, even under the best conditions, 
any trip outside the earth's atmosphere must be reckoned 
an extremely hazardous undertaking. 

The Times. (L. Simmonds) 

My fiancé has given up smoking. I told him he 
really love me if he didn't love me enough 
smoking and save the money for our home. He 
eold bath first thing in the morning instead. 
letter in Daily Mirror. (Arthur Moyse) 


Refined young man seeks light post ir Girls' Private 
School or as Verger where accommodation for own things. 
Advt. in Church Times. (BE. Cothey) 


When asked why he was carrying a heavy iron gate hinge 

early in the morning at the premises of Messrs.—, Croy- 

don, — was alleged to have replied, "I was going to make 
cage." Sutton Times. (G.C. Perry) 


A young Cornish mother put her bat 
cause she feared her six cate and 
it being in the room with them. 

News Chronicle. (Mrs. 


an outhouse be- 
would object to 


The Mayo of Canterbury, nceillor —, will grow a 
beard for the city's Festival of Britain celebrations. 


News Chronicle. (D.L. Mackinnon) 


REPORT ON ITALY 


RISORG INENTC 
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From 10 aem. ) ie the procession, eight deep, had 
filed past the tribume, where a front row of Communist 
novables - i Longo, D'Onofrio, Seecchia and Genoa's 
efficient and sympathetic mayor, Adamoli - were taking 
the salute. It was the last Sunday in September, the 
last day of unbroken sunshine in this Italian simmer; and 
the demonstration, organised by "Unita" in support of its 
campaign for increased circulat was a stupendous 
affair. One of Signor Seelbats policemen gave me the 
at 


ficure of 500,000 as the number crowd; but it may 


have been much more, for Ik Propred uncomfort- 

ly in a modest corner of the } I began to ache 
from the feet upwards as the seemingly endless parade of 
delegations - Milanese workers and Calabrian peasants, 
shop-stewards from Bologna and costwned shepherds from 
Sardinia - stepyed past. Below me, an old woman burst 
into noisy sobs the brigade of ex-partisans (with here 
empty sleeve, a limping leg) marched by. A 
of my owm daughter's age broke the ranks to 
zly to Longo a bumch of cherished flowers, 


leath by hot, loving little hands ... 


as 


& machine-made 


sort of 
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rust of Italian reaction. With the co-operation 
technical managers and econcamists who are as distinct- 
non-Comnunist as the late Lord Keynes, the C.G.I.L. 
’ produced an over-all plan for the rehabilitation of 
Italy - accompanied by detailed schemes for the utilisa- 
tion of all the more importemt plants « which makes <o9o 
sense. nlike ¢ vague and flimsily optimistic vrog- 
ramme which the Covermment sold to (.E.B.C., and whose 
unrealistic targets, if attained, would still leave the 
problem of structural unemployment in Italy unsolved, the 
"Workers' sives a concrete and (in my judgment) 
i proposals for an increase of producte- 

far to put Italy on her feet. 


The difficulties inherent in this programme of planned 
augmentation of outp :t should not be minimised. Qne need 
n0t take too seriously the criticism by the employers’ 
Sonfind ria, that the Plan would involve a disastrous 
inflation: as the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe 
has emphasised, an expansionist policy of State invest- 
ment could te financed, without much danger of rising 
prices, if the system of direct taxation were reformd 
and great wealt in a few hands were prevented from 
straining the limits of the resources available for con- 
sumption. A mor erious obstacle which the Plan has to 
overcome is Italy's shortage of raw materials and her un- 
favourable balance-~of-payments position. t this is not 
insuperable: a reel programe of land reclamation in 
Southern Italy ld greatly reduce the need for imports 
of foodstuffs well as expanding Italy's capacity to 
export fruit retables. Full employment of Northern 

) by the active industrialisation of 

down the present high costs of 

Italian industry. I is extremely important; for, 

though costs per man-hour today, at about 30 U.S. cents, 

compare n America, the wunder~-utilisation of 

‘ " sd with the existence, in every factory I 

visited, f obsolete sections of the process, makes the 
"conversion factor" in Italy uncanpetitively high. 


tne South, 


1owever, for detailed critical examination of 
Lavoro is not yet come. What is manifest 
the men who could be expected to carry such 
effect are not in rower. Before it is worth 
economic recovery in Italy, there must 
the misrule of a party whose career. in 
: has been a shuwneful truckling to 
: n ind istry* and absentee landlordism, 
and whose main achievement has been the abolition of the 
controls over consumption and imports whose fe-establish- 
ner would be first essentia] tf WMbiic att; sound 
z rly, 2 f Stath that 
expansion ternal commerce which the "Workers’ 
’ be largely in non-dollar markets. 
} sh he de Gasperi Covernment that a 
good" Ttal; Lt wwarded by an enlarged share of the 
American ma nonsense; and the present Anerican 
ban on Italian exports to Eastern Europe - valy's 
natural complement in exchanges of goods - is a sutponded 
sentence sconomic death on the |.S.A.'s subsidised 
Mediterranean protectarate. 





mas. reconst ae ae 4 


uDe nq us 


jemancs, I have said, are basical- 
character; they are not compatible 
existence of the olericalecapitalist 

as mace Italy a country of "two nations. fhe 
ratic Socinlists in Western Europe is 

it is to be, anc under whose dir- 





can Chamber of Commerce im Genoa 
- Dayton, O.C. Adminictrator, said 
sre anyone here wno believes that holf-measures, 

Poe operati and timid support of plans to vita- 
lise a : j iWin anything except the privilege 
of hanging from the arcade of a filling station?" © 


pi ity 


he fingd?s of hits 


’ 
laine hat he could ¢ 


.¢ 

ne 1: tusimess leaders 
6 printiplts of low 
costes i high roduct ior 2 at raising tre stan- 
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ection. Communist-led? Inevitably: 
the trade unions and the fissuring, sinee 1945, of the 
Socialist Party have put the leadership of the working 
class predominant ly,as things stand, into Communist hands. 
Deplorable? Perhaps; but I must record thet a distin- 
guished professor of econanics, in whose company I watch- 
ed the demonstration in Genoa that Sunday, said to me: 
"For thirty years I have been a liberal, and a liberal I 
remain. But in these Commmists today I see the only 
protection of my personal liberty against a brutal, 
intransigeant reaction". That is one view. From another 
standpoint I should say that the younger, intellectual 
Communists whom I met this summer in Italy are of an un- 
bending, doctrinaire metal, and that the Italian people 
might pay a price for their (in 211 probability effic- 
jent) government. The Commmist factory shop-stewards 
and, above all, the older men who fought and suffered in 
the Resistance seemed to me the salt of the Italian 
earth. 


the composition of 


It is with these men that the Nenni Socialists - here I 
sveak of the rank and file, whom alone I met - have made 
oammon cause. How far they can influence the workers! 
risorgimento now taking shape depends largely on the 
Wegree of support they secure from other Socialist part- 
i@s in Europe. Again and again, in factories and in 
artigiani workshops, I was asked why the British Labour 
Farty could not see that, to Italian trade unionists, 
Saragat, Silone and Romita are names which sound much as 
the names of MacDonald and Snowden souded in the 
Britain of 1932. A harsh judgment, it may be; but it is 
certainly without the aid or counsel of the Right-wing 
Socialist factions that the working-class movement for a 
new, juster and more prosperous Itely is today surging 
upwards. 


Genoa, October AYLMER VALLANCE 


DIFFICULT TO DEFINE 


Very oocasicnally a new kind of film is evolved. For 
instance, about twenty-five years ago, the dooumentary 
film appeared, to surprise and embarrass the world of the 
cinema. Now the Children's Entertainment Film has ccme 
into being and is a vital force, nationally and internat- 
ionmliy. But it has no place in the existing organisat- 
ion of the industry. It does not fit into the accepted 
framework of production, distribution or of exhibition. 
Neither can it conform to the practice of Customs regula- 
tions or national film quotas. The attitude of authority 
is summed up by the recent pronouncement of the British 
Board of Trade that Children's Entertainment Films are 
“extremely difficult to define" - the implication being 
that, as a separate film category, they do not exist. 


But they do. Children's Entertainment Films, produced 
by the Rank Organisation in Great Britain, are distrib- 
uted throughout the British Isles, and are exported to 
forty-one different countries. Everyone knows the excel- 
lent output of Children's Films by the U.S.8.R. The 
Children's Entertainment Film is undeniably with us. But 
what is it? 


Definition is, indeed, difficult. To start with, the 
word “child” 4s misleading, it being differently inter- 
preted in various countries. For instance, in Latin 
America, a “child” is definitely under twelve years of 
age, while in some parts of Canada the term is applied to 
young persons up to the age of eighteen. Probskly it 
would be well, internationally, to divide films into 
those for audiences under seven and those for audiences 
over seven, at the same time limiting “children” to thoses, 
under fourteen. But, eo long as exhibitors continue to 
orjanise children's shows for the unwieldy age-group cf 
fow to fifteen, as they do in many countries, the defin- 
ition of the word “ohild" will remain a problem. It must 
be faced, however,.internationally. It is impossible to 
consider a fiveeminute puppet film for nursery-school age 
as being in the same category as a six-ree] story-film 
for the ten year olds. 
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As with other kinds of films, production of Children's 
Entertaiment Films must depend on distribution and ex- 
hibition. Children are not like adult audiences and will 
cheerfully see a film agnin after two or three years. 
Nevertheless, production om a national basis of canplete 
programmes of suitable films to keep children's perform- 
ances supplied all through the year would require the 
investment of large capital. There would be little chance 
of mortising this if distribution were limited to one 
countiry. The only countries where the production of 
children's films has been planned and sustained are the 
U.8.8.R. and Great Britain, the one having the financial 
backing of a State industry, the other the enlightened 
sponsorship (now pnfortunately in abeyance) of the Rank 
Organisation. No commercial production group in any 
country has found that large-scale production of child- 
ren's films is an economic proposition. 


Seme producers in various countries have tried the com- 
promise of making films about children*with an eye to the 
adult market. These films are not a solution of the 
children's film problem. Their adult motivation and 
characterisation is outside the comprehension of child- 
ren. Moreover, the Rank Organisation has more than once 
tried to. acquire European films about children tb adapt 
for British child audiences, only to be told that the 
films are not available for this exhibition to children 
until they have first obtained revenue from adult cam 
mercial exhibition. One of these films had actually won 
an international prise as a "Children's Film". 


The obvious though cifficult remedy for this problem is 
to develop an international demand for children's films, 
so that it can be commeroially worthwhile to define them 
clearly and produce them for their own particular market 
alone. The main obstacles to this remedy are the afore~- 
said problem of definition, the willingness of film 
technicians to work for what they consider an wimportant 
audience, the difficulty of exchanging films where cur- 
rency problems exist, the accepted national and trade 
restrictions of quotas and the “barring” of 16 mm. exhib- 
ition, and, above all, the expense of making foreign 
versions. 


Given goodwill and patience, however, none of these 
difficulties is insurmountable. First of all, a child- 
rents film must be defined as a film made solely for 
children's audiences. (Later we can decide exactly when 
one begins and ceases to be a child.) This definition 
will have to be internationally recognised at Government 
level. Then a children's film would not be included, any 
more than an educational or scientific film, ina res- 
trictive import quota of foreign feature films. Secondly, 
producers, remters and exhibitors of children's films 
would, alike, have to agree to renounce adult markets, 
though the "family" market - no adult attending the per- 
formance without a child - might be introduced. 


Producers and renters would need to learn to think, not 
in terms of single films, but in programmes of an accept~ 
ed shape, say one-and-a-half-hours for the over-sevens, 
made up of a cartoon, two interest pictures and a long 
story, and an hour's programme for the under-sevens, with 
no one film longer than half-an-hour. Such programmes 
would form a practical basis for international exchange. 
Besides this, they would do away with the present pleth- 
ora of short films and dearth of boma-fide children's 
features. Renters and exhibitors should examine the pos~ 
ition and try to agree that children's films are diff- 
erent from adult pictures and can be released on 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. for different types of audiences simultane ous- 
ly, neither market damaging the interests of the other. 
The financial return from children's films is relatively 
so small in each territory that every source of revenue 
must be developed at the same time. 


But in order to achieve such widespread international 
exhibition, it must be possible to make foreign versions 
of children's films economically. Superimposed sub--- 
titles are not satisfactory for children who read slowly 
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and whe find the choice of what to look at - word or 
picture - very perplexing. ‘The J. Arthur Rank producticn 
group has very largely solved this problem by making 
their plots dependent on action rather than on dialogue, 
and by introducing a story-teller as an integral part of 
the scenario. The stary-teller is recorded on 4 separate 
track, mixed into the final sound track, and can be re- 
placed by a speaker in any language. This technique has 
been found acceptable to children and would be financial- 
ly possible in every country were children's audiences 
enly slightly enlarged. Films mad in this way lend 
themselves admirably to being turned into silent films 
with titles. 


There are some problems of international taste, and 
eensors differ frog-coutry to country as to what is a 
suitable film for children, but these problems could be 
easily surmounted by discussion and agreement om broad 
principles, with no sserifice of national individimlity. 


What then is our present position? 
Entertainment Films are with us, whether they be offici- 
ally recognised or not. We know they can be produced by 
technicians who study this kind of production, that they 
can be and are internationally acceptable, that we need 
them to train film taste in children and also to forma 
background for that moral eduwation which is internation- 
ally acceptable and desirable. What we need to do now is 
to think - to clear our minds with regard to Children's 
films,and to devise means by which they can be integrated 
into the framework of the film industry, national and 
imternational, sothat, indeed, they shall not continue 
to be something desirable ut nebulous, no longer 
"extremely difficult to define". 


We know Children's 


MARY FIELD 


NO MORAL AND NO END 


At nine-thirty one evening lately a boy of fourteen and 
@ young man of twenty came out from Shoreditch to Essex 
on the new Underground line, known to the criminal 
classes as the “iron lung", and there broke into a house, 
stealing goods to the value of two hundred pounds. The 
young man was chased by the volice, threw himself into a 
river with a view to ending his life, was dragred out, 
revived, and is now in prison. The boy of fourteen is 
still at large, enjoying the fruits of his crime. 


You can call the young man Smith. ndersized, moody 
and practically illiterate, he has thin hair, hollow 
cheeks and looks physically less than his age. His story, 
from the criminal angle, starts in 1944 when he was four- 
teen. His school had been bombed; his father was in the 
Forces; the streets he played in were half rubble, as 
formless and uninteresting as his mind. In the last ex- 
ertion of winning the war no one had time to teach Smith 
to read or write properly, let alone sive him the store 
f interest and resource within himself which a middle-~ 
class boy receives without question. He began to steal 
from army dumps. During the next two years he made spor- 
adic appearances at juvenile courts and had irregular, 
constrained conversations with probation officers. A 
week after his sixteenth birthday he was awaiting tri 
for breaking into a warehouse. At 
the girlwho, far beyond his deserts 
him. She was his age, and they marri 
he was sent dom for three years in 


al 
this time he also me+ 

fell in love with 
d a few days before 
rstal. 


The girl Smith married came 
parents were divorced. She 
pounds a week, spraying cars. 1 the 
for family life; she loved 
young. Then sne sat 
Borstal. He 
then he was up and the army took 
Germany « wait for him tio come 
army. He came home on leaves aad eventually +t} 
children, both girls. 


from a ho 
same, 
lown 


came out 


called 


after two years 


She sat down ¢ 
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Service years, Smitn had boen doing very 
y and decency which the bombed streets had 
were mourished by the open air life, t! 
20, the cheerful anonymity of the arny 
He learnt to look after a car engine anc, surprisz 
was found co-operative, trustworthy and willing t 
He looked after an officer's horses and thought 
when he came home, it might be an idea to go an 
the coumtry, in Cormvall perhaps; he had heari, 
of Cornwall. hen he did come out, his leg was 
ter after an accident. © never got to Cormra 
went rooms in Shoreditch where the 
lavatory was lIthy his family had to take a bua 
to his mother's when ‘they wanted to excrete. This 
the first time Suith and his wife had lived together. 


€ 


back 1 tw 


And now Smith's neighbours come into the story. The 
joint omers of that common lavatory were justly revolted 
and incensed that an ex-Sorstal hoy should have the imp- 
ertinense to come and live in their midst. When he star- 
ted to make furniture for his roaas, they reported tho 
matter tothe Comeil to have it stopped; when he came 
out into the street they shouted that he was a Horstal 
bastard, and they used a similar word about his wife. She 
told Smith nut to worry about thin; they were at least 
together, which was all that mattered. But Smith did 
worry. His nervo began to go, he dreaded going out of 
the house, |! ame sullen and moody and lost nis job. 


1e beo 
He went +t a probation officer he had soen when he 
was a boy. robation officer was sympathetic, but 
what could be dene? After all, it was true, he was a 
Borstal boy Smith had to learn that no cne can escape 
from his_past. e was still trying to escape when, next 
week, he went to see the housing authority and was tol 
that it would be at least six years before he and his 
family moved. When ho cume home his wife was 
ill. He went again with an idea of killing himself. 

him that unless he 


As he went, the nan downstairs told 
moved his bike out of the yard he'd serd for the police. 


could 


of kill himself. He met somo 
and started on the journey 
pointless, profitless crime. 
ut there was really nothing to 
Smith went down the stair 
hteen months. lis counsol went to 
would she do now? Oh, she'd mane 
age, perhaps y'd take the children in the nursery. 
She'd work hard, not car spraying this time; tailoring, 
car spraying wae too dirty. Plenty of tailorinr around 
Shoreditch. he rat on a chair outside the court waiting 
for the lunch adjourmaent when tho chief warder might let 
her see her husband. She was a small, neat, rather pretty 
girl. She was sorry she and her husband wouldn't have 
twenty-first birthdays together. 


course, 
LP 7] 


didn't 
boys by the rh eet t 
by the 


His co 


say to mitigate 
from the dock t 


speak to his wife. 
+ Key 


 tneir 


That is In the words of the song, it has ne 
doesn't, go to show there is any 


although there may te sone in 


Dar - 


WOM Ne 


K.C. JOUNSON 


THE WHITE FORT OF FAIT BEY 


Ons 





Summer cleared and the white fort blazed like tinsel 


And blue obsequiow mermaids bobbed and bowed: 


Sepulchre to some vague history that we did not look at, 


* * ‘ 
for the bright light pained tho oyes. 


Winter wept a: 
And mutinous 


i the old fort dimmed and dwindled 
urchins spattered on its hema: 


Sepulchre to somo vague history that we did not look at, 


for the grey day pained the eyes. 

Spring gestured and the inept armies fell to;other, 

Men were bartered, peasants starved, the fat king 
danced and diced: 

to some vague history that we did not lool at 
for they were Arabs, they wore Jews. 


Sepulchr 
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"Men in Crisis". Sy Arnold Whitridgee Seribners. 260. 

Historians orice wrote about heroic individuals; 
smitten by social conscience, they wrote about movements 
and peoples. Wow they have arrived at the Hegelian syn- 
thesis and present great movewents through the Jives of 
individuals. Though the fashion can be overione, it is a 
sensible one. After all, history is made up of individual 
mon; and the pattern of an age can only be traced by run- 
ning their lives together. The revolutions of 1645 are 
peculiarly adapted to the current fashione Despite some 
admirable essays provoked by the centenary two years ago, 
+he revolutions of 1848 still await their historian. The 
French have covered their own 
tensively; Italian historians 
French; there is a great 
in Germany; and 


¢ the 


then, 


are now catching up on the 
m the revolution 
Professor E,iie Carr has presented some 
of leading figures f the revolution as the figures 
f fu that they undoubtedly were. But tne great work of 
ynthesis which will treat revolutions as a European 
affair, indeed as the first manifestation of costemporary 
Burope, has still to be written. 


boring book 


The present volume by an American writer 
great work, though it has considerable merits. The weak- 
of the book is that the men chosen to illuninate the 
revolutions cannot really carry the burdens; most of them 
wre not central enough and they are therefore being con- 
tantly shouldere.l This is most evident 
in regard to the German revolution, which is represented 
solely by Marx. What Marx ~rote and did in Germany during 
the revolution is of no interes r importance, except as 
a minor illustration of extremist oddities. When Marx (or 
Engels) came to write im 1848, he lifted 
"the social question" from France where it belonged and 
imposed it upon Germany where it played little or no party 
from that day to this the liberal ~ state officials, 
University professors, or straight imtelleotuals - have 
become capitalist bourgeoisie, and the interpretation of 
German affairs has fone wrorn:. Capitalists suffer fear, 

yekeexohange in the world 


is net this 


ness 


aside by events. 


abou JOrTially 


the behaviour vy st 

3; intellectu uff aixiety, which is something 

j iifterent. ugh they rry and hesitate,they do 
not tremble. Far too much has been made of the way in 
which German liberals bolted to put themselves under the 
protection of the Prussie.n army; the great bolters of 
1848 were the property-c™er in Paris, and even in 
France the liberal politicians kept their nerve. But 
ince the existence of the ntelligence weakened the 

symmetry of the Marxist ystem, Marx lumped his fellow- 
intelleotuals in with stock-jobbers. Cusilously enough the 
only German intellectual of ¢ ine capitalist character 
was Engels; and his persistent confidence im the approach- 
ing revolution, h char Sommunist strategy to the 
present day, was t; rtre preneur optimism in the 

railway age. 


free 


shosen French figures are also not quite in centre, 
Marx. Louis Philippe had nothing 
ion, except to be thrown out by it; 
Napoleon was certainly ¢ heir to the revolution, 

n iden as well as in material power, but he arrived 
he revolution wa Iamartine remains, 

priate for in of the revolution, out 
en he was the only revolu- 

al question" one way or 
sappearance into thin air. 
itridge at last discovers the 
suth and Magzini. These have the 
great advantage over any French revolutionary that they 
were more than historical echoes, despite the deliberate 
imitations which they practised. Both are excellently 
treated, though Mr. Whitridgee is too kind to Mazzini and 
too unkind to Kossuth his is the disadvantage of foll- 
wing Trevelyan th ne and Taylor for the other 


rh nearer to it than 


with the Revolut 


when ¢ VET e 


very 
of plaoe a few mont 


tionary unaffeote 
the other - 
Escaped from France, Mr. 
real figures of 1848, K« 


henee his 


revolution almost too in- 
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Still both make sense and both convey something of that 
mixture of enthusiasm and of illusion, of rhetoric and 
practical achievement which makes up the essence of 1848. 
Finally Mr. Whitridge drags in America by « rather tenu- 
ous hair: all he can offer are the emigrants, the vast 
mejority of whom were non-polifical, and a few 'topian 
settlers in pursuit of Icearia. This last chapter reads 
like an additional leoture slipped in to send his class 
away in a good temper. The book will have the same effect 
on the realer. Neither original ner profound, adding 
nothing to our understanding of the revolutionary year, 
it tells the story in a straightforward, mo‘est way, and 
leaves the reader gently interested, rerhaps sven a little 
instructed, Like most American writing for wniversity 
audiences, it presents seccemdary-school material in an 
adult way - altogether a parable of that curious nation. 


A.J.P. TAYLOP 
PRO-BRITIS# 


"The Britain We Saw", 
Gollancz. 18s. 


By Herbert and Nancie Matthews. 


Herbert Matthews, New York Times London correspondent 
from 1945 to 1950, has collaborated with his wife Nancie 
ina record of tineir English sojourn, which should be- 
come a minor historical docvment of Ane!o-American rela- 
tions. If "The Britain We Saw" te! sa great deal 
about ourselves which we prefer to overlook, it reveals 
even more about the malaise of ovr wellewishers in the 
UeS.A-; and it is worth asking why such well-disposed 
people as Mr. and Mrs. Matthews should have found 
post-war London, 
comfortable. 


life in 
not only physically but spiritually un- 


Nancie's chapters deal with private life. An expatriate 
Englishwoman, she feels a resentful nostalgia for the 
"superior" (the word is a favourite with her husband as 
well) middle-class life of her pre-1914 childhood. She 
sent her daughter to school at Hetherop Castle with the 
Queen!s nieces, lived in a Mayfair house with two 
vants and found the foreign colony "an oasis 
desert of London". Despite regular food parcels from 
both New York’and Ireland, she was also, on her om 
account, continuously hungry - there is hardly a page of 
her half of the book without some reference to the rie- 
ours of rationing or the horror of returning from holi- 
days in Dublin or Paris to the 'paralysing' atmoephere of 
Socialist 


ser~- 
in the 


Britain. 


The reader who is prepared to accept Nancie's perspect- 
ive - that of an English writer desoribing the New Deol 
from an exclrsive Republican mansion on Long Island - 
will find a great deal of entertainment in her sour ccme 
ments. Iwas relieved to learn that the young men she 
met impressed her as “nerveless sportsmen who do not know 
the meaning of ‘neurotic'". It was puzzling, horever, to 
read that she was neglected by "the Labour Party's host- 
ess", Even if she had been invited to one or two Labour 
socials, I fancy that Nancie would still have been hank- 
ering for good chat with Mrs. Miniver. 


It is Herbert who 
nological account 


jeals with public affairs. is chro- 

of the Socialist experiment is desper- 
ately fair-minded; time after time an unfair cut at the 
Labour Government is neatly balanced by a concession to 
it on a later pare. He is also scrupulously accurate, 
though it is surely wrong to assert, as he does, in 
cribing penal taxation, that only someone in the highest 
income groups can afford either a new motor car or a good 
wireless set. Someone should really have sent him to 
Coventry! His sketches of Lebour Ministers, in particul- 
ar Bevin and Bevan, are excellently done. fe sees that 
British Socialism is not the same as Commmism; and une 
like his wife, recognises both the need for fair 
shares in austerity and the Government's courage ix im- 
« Moreover he gives » really perceptive ac 
vernment's Commonwealth volicy. 


i@S- 


narrative is somehow churlish. It 


Herbert was seeing Englanc from the 
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of "The Economist". There is the same confident expecta- 
tion of disaster juet round the corner, the same annoy- 
ance that the Government has undeservedly avoided it - so 
far. A sound Cabinet, he believes, would have refused the 
Arerican loan in 1945, and ruthlessly cut the social 
services when the pound was devalued. Indeed his chief 
worry is that a bankrupt country, supported by American 
aid, should be doing so well. 


The fascination of "The Britain We Saw" is that Herbert 
and Nancie are both strongly pro-British. They really 
want to like us. Yet, though Herbert sees the welfare 
state as the one bulwark against Communism, neither he 
nor his wife can stand its social life. They may denounce 
the class system and the men of Munich with their heads, 
but they miss them in their hearts and stomachs. Liberty, 
equality and fraternity are all right in theory; but how 
much pleasanter Britain was for the visiting American be- 
fore they were actually put into practice. 


H.$. CROSSMAN 


+ THR METHCD OF SCLENCE 


"Chance and Choice by Cardpack and Chessboard": Vol. I. 
By Lancelot Hogben. Mex Parrish. 50s. 


We are only now coming to understand how deep have been 
the changes in science which were begun fifty years ago. 
In 1899, Max Planck discovered that energy, like matter, 
is not continuous; both come in definite pieces. In 
1900, Bateman redisecvered the forgotten work of Mendel, 
who had shown that heredity also has an underlying skele- 
ton which at its simplest works piecemeal or stepwise. 
And in 1905 Einstein exploded the ramshackle wiverse of 
the later Newtonians by uncovering the contradictions 
which lie within any absolute definition of time and 
space. 

The silent revolution which these men worked in our 
mind has tiwo strong marks. First it sees science not as 
a machine but as an activity. The world is not there, 
thumping along on its own, to be peeked at and copied 
into notebooks. When we unravel the workings of the 
world, we are part of the structure which we find, and 
our very act of observation cannot be removed from it. We 
do not stand outside the world; we go to make it. 


This change of concept is common to Planck's physics of 
the small and Einstein's physics of the large. It does 
not seem at once related to the second change, which 
Planck's work shares with Bateman's: the processes which 
have been thoucsht continuous are shown to have in some 
ways a svepwise structure. Yet there is a bond between 
both kinds of change. Both mark a new attitude to the 
act of cbservation, and a more modest expectation of it 
than scientists had in the past. In biology and in phy- 
sics, the end of the century turns out now also to have 
ended the lief that ideally an experiment can be made 
as precise as we please, without limit. This is the com 
mon ground between relativity, quentum physics and gene- 
tics, that they see that the observation cannot be made 
infinitely fine, even in theory. Its errors cannot be 
removed, they can only be allowed for. And this means 
that the prediction must be surrounded by som aren of 
uncertainty. 


The errors cannot be removed, they can only be allowed 
for. It is this which has remained the stumbling-block 
in scientific method for the last fifty years. The me— 
thods of science in the past, particularly its mathemat- 
ical methods, were developed to handle exact quantities. 
Except for e accidents of gambling, brokerage, and some 
astronomica! errors, nothing prompted an interest in the 
mathematics of tne inexact and the unpredicteble. Fifty 
years ago, the theories of probability and mathematical 
statistics were still poor relations in science. It is 
amusing to recall that the great advances in this country 
about that time were made by Kerl Fearson, with whom 
Bateman was not on speaking terms. For that earlier 
quarrel about genetics has a striking likeness to the re- 
cent quarrel in Russia, except that the parts were re- 


versed. Pearson held anti-Mendelian views like Lysenko, 
but they were then respectable and academic here; and 
Bateman held Vavilov's views, but they were unorthodox 
then ani “Nature” would not print them. And science 
would have lost infinitely if it had finally silenced 
either man. 


I have said that the technique for dealing with the in- 
exact and the umertain is for the most part still new; 
and it is still strange. More thon this, the very notion 
that science must learn to work with such ill-defined 
quantities because it is built from them is still shock- 
ing to teachers and to many excellent scientists. They 
continue inthe conviction that ideally the experiment 
can be isolated in a box from the vegaries of the rest of 
the world. ‘they have no grasp of the place at the 
very base science which we must learn to give to the 
new leg errors, probabilities and sets of alternat- 
ives. They lack the conceptual picture; and so far there 
it little to give it to them in solience teaching, either 
academic or popular. 


Professor Hogben is particularly fitted to do this pio- 
meer work. He has the insight and the enthusiasm, and 
with them the lucid gift, of giving both to his readers. 
He is not a populariser but a teacher, and he has what is 
rare among teachers, the understanding that science rests 
on the techniques which they teach and yet is larger than 
any technique. It is characteristic that he, by training 
and achievement a biologist, should have written "Mathe- 
matics for the Million” and "Sgience for the Citizen", 
which taught the principles of these subjects to as many 
young scientists as laymen. 


His new book completes the trilogy in a logioa) way. It 
does not, however, aim at the same ease or the sume matey 
tone. By contrast with the others, this is a profession- 
al book. But it should not be (except for ite price) a 
forbidding book. Although Professor Hogben has dropped 
some of the trappings of simplicity, he has kept its eas- 
entials. That is, he begins at the beginning of the sub- 
ject. His development is sequent and direct; and his 
examples are vivid even in their presentation - for the 
book is full of handsome pictures of every kind of red 
and bleck array. This is the first of two volumes, but 
it reaches beyoni first principles to matters of real in- 
terest, and its disoussion of them ~- of maximum likeli- 
hood, say, and of confidence limits - is admirable. 


We have had come upon us, inthe last fifty years, a 
silent revolution in the methods of science. Yet we are 
all almost untaught in the new statistical methods, and 
even those who use them, as biologists and psychologists 
nust, do so by rule of thumb. Professor Hogben's book is 
n welcome adventure in the understanding and in the teo)- 
niques of the new statistical basis of solence. 


J. BRONOWSKI 

ENDS OF TRAVBL 
‘Traveller's Prelude’. By Freya Stark. 
‘Nace Path'. By Ursula Graham Bower. 


'The Antique Land’. 
St ought on. 208. 


Murray. 186s. 
Murray. lés. 
By Diana Shipton. Hodder and 


Ursula Graham Bower lived for years with the Naea hil - 
men of Assan, and was the only woman to hold a command 
the Fourteenth Army. Diana Shipton spent nearly two years 
in the remote Chinese province of Sinkiang. Freya 
Stark's jowneys in Persia, Ireq and Southern Arabia have 
put her ina class with Kinglake, Doughty and Gertrude 
Bell. What took these three women on their travels? 


Mrs. Shipton's is the simplest explanation. She married 
Eric Shiptor., climber and mountain explorer, who in 1946 
was asked to go beck to Kashgar as Consul-~Jeneral. $o 
Mrs. Shiptor, found herself travelling from Kashmir “as 
men have travelled for centuries, along, one of the oldest 
trade routes inthe world". From the rock ani ice of the 
high Kaerakoream passes they came down to green rivers 
edged with willows, then across a windy desert to the 











4s 


walled city. Life in Kashgar, as Mrs. Shipton describes 
it, sounds agreeable and civilised. Inside the cmsulate 
were the imtellectual pleasures of the West - Mosert and 
irahne on an €.M.G. gramophone, “War and Peace", Roswell, 
ani all the other long books they had always wanted to 
read, Outside were the physical delights of the east: 
the great glowing melons of the bazaar, the rare sight of 
listent Panirs hanging white in the sky, the mysterious 
sandstone hills they explored, the hidden green valleys 
and blossoming oases. 


Clearly, Mrs. Shipton made the very most of her chance 
of travel, and she records her experiences with simplic- 
ity and charm. But Mise Graham bower was one of those 
who have a revelation, and can then never go bagke Hers 
came during a conventional visit to India in 1937, when 
she Was 25. She was driving up to Xohima, gazing at the 
wooded ranges that) stretched to the horizon, when she saw 
a group of Naga hillmen, utterly unlike the Aseamese, and 
felt a shock of recognition. “That landscape drew me as 
I had never known anything do tefore, with a power trans- 
cending the bedy, a force not cf this world at all." She 
schemed and plotted, she discovered what anthropologists 
would most like to know about the Nagas, she spent her 
dress allowance on films an¢ another passage to India. 
She returned in 1938 for a few months, and in 1940 for 
five years, most of which she spent as the only European 
in a native community. 


She threw awny none of her udvantages as a Westerner: 
she dispensed medicine, filmed, photographed, made notes 
on customs and crafts, but - and this gives her book its 
rare quality - she writes about life with the Nagas from 
the inside, with an intuitive understanding of their 
feelings and habits, of their awareness of the supernat- 
ural, of their capacity for living keenly in the present, 
but with the past, She even learned to know ‘the hard- 
ship of being a "“"God"', for she was taken for the reine 
carnation of a divinity who was doing time in Manipur 
jail for abetment of murder. She knew the right ways of 
arguing with Nagas, even of bullying them, as well as the 
right ways of sympathising and helping: and only a per- 
son with this knowledge could have raised the volunteer 
guerilla force in 1948. hut this activity, immensely 
valuable as it was when the Japanese were encircling 
Kohima and Imphal, was only a by-product of what she had 
travelled to do; "to rediscover a world to which I had 
belonged the whole time”. 


Freya Stark's autobiography has a bigness, a wisdom and 
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mountains, but he took her tothe high Alps, and her 
happiest pages are of days with him at Cogne, at Maoug- 
naga, inthe Valais. A year after his death she climbed 
Monte Rosa by the East face, up the Marinelli couloir. 
It 4s ome of the longest and hardest routes in the Alps; 
she was the second woman up, and she did it on a-digt of 
reweges and milk, after months of illness and pain. 


In some ways, ‘Traveller's Prelude’ is a painful book 
There is nothing to dull the edge of Vera's suffering. 
But in general the miseries and incomprehensions have 
been resolved by understanding, humour and love. Miss 
Stark's portrait of her mother is masterly, and her last 
word one of deep charity: "Some lives, like my mother's, 
are terribly expensiye in the lives of other people: yet 
she had something to shew for it in her om richness, 
which gave out as much sunlight as it absorbed". No less 
masterly is the portrait of herself, drawn with Mediter- 
ranean jucidity and oandour. Her last words show her 
stepping on to a Lloyd Triestino boat in 1927, en route 
for Syria, with a blood pressure of only 78: a person who 
had learnt to make her life, to force her body to her 
will, to live at full stretoh. 

JANET ADAM SMITH 


SHORT STORIES 


"A Little Stone". By Paul Bowles. Lehmann. 9s. 64. 
"The Easy Way". By Kay Cicellis. Harvill Press. 8s. 6d. 
"The Magic City". By Roderick Milton. Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d. 
"The Last Sister". By Fred Urquhart. Methuen. 9s. 6d. 


Short stories arouse the same sort of passionate emo- 
tional dissensions ss a picture by Picasso, or the policy 
of appeasemert before the war; ana normally quiet objeo- 
tive citizens in dark suits grow pale with horrible fury 
at what they congicer to be the absence of a beginning, 
middle or end. Orthodox béginning-middle-and-enders will 
find little to please them here. Mr. Urquhart, of course, 
a postic short-story writer has trimmed his considerable 
talents neatly to the market; but somehow he ends up 
satisfying no-one with his competent well-olserved cameos 
of rather dowdy life (middle-aged schoolemistresses, 
sluts, telephone rirls, shabby bickering writers and 
their wives, and - does not the blurb describe him as the 
best short story writer to have came out of Scotland for 
many years? = «a great welter of puckles and muckles and 
ahintis and awa's.) je goes about with his eyes and ears 
too wide open. There seems no room in his head for any- 
thing else except what comes in through them. 


Mr. Roderick Milton, whose stories of occupied Vienna 
after the war are simple straightforward accounts of hu- 
man emotions, tragic and gay, souttling about the bizarre 
scene like children playing on a bomb-damaged site, prob- 
ably comes nearest to what beginning—middle-and-enders 
consider decent, for he does not try to achieve the in- 
tensity of Mr. Bowles or Miss Cicellis. He is content to 
let his situations speak for themselves, and they are not 
particularly intricate situations. However, though he is 
at present lightish weight, there is none of the stale- 
ness atout his writing which, alone, makes the true blue 
beginning-middle-and-ender fee] comfortably at home. 


Mr. Howles is probably the most promising writer to em- 
erge since the wer That is to say he is rot just “prom- 
ising" in the sense of being better then most of the 
other writers under review in one particular week. He is 
not just promisin in the way that Mr. Truman Capote is 
undoubtedly brilliant but leaving the reader with the 
suspicion that the brilliance has samehow got stuck. He 
is promising because he is a mature writen infinite ly 
interested and sinated by the tension that exists in 
nature ax human beings. And there is no knowing 
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Unpopular Essays 


éy BERTRAND KUSSELL 


"His wei kings exactly taflect his 
erystaline, scinti Mating mind; and 
L should shade how ammonia the fuss 
lows ing masters of English style." — 
Ravenone Moarimta wm TA Sending Fuad 

Qs. bd. 


“Testament for 


Social Science 
ty BARBARA WOOTTON 
“This ovtlme of a sients{ie approach 
to our social problems under mines one 
by one the only teal obstacles — dog 
matic religious and philosephical 
syttems, emotional resistance and 
Comfusion betwee words and things. 
12.8. 6d. 
Justice and 
the Law of Love 


by KONRAD BRAUN 
“A sendy and extreusaby well- presented 
count ."— Church of England 
Swarth more Lature . 36. bd (paper, Ss. 
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STRAIT & 
NARROW 


Geoffrey Cotterell 


"witty, entertaining and 
immensely readable .. & 
flair for authenticity 
that is little shost of 
ventriloquisna." 

10/6 Rew Statesman 


SUMMER IN 
THE COUNTRY 


Edith Templeton 








"A very unusual novel to 
find today .. a European 
sophistication and eleg- 
ance that our best writ- 
ers have long and con- 

spicuously lacked." 4 





Marghanita Las 
10/6 (Observer) 


T. $. ELIOT 
Tha Design of his Potry 


Elizabeth Drew 





"A most useful intfod- 
uction for those baffled 
by Elotian symbolism .. 
a wealth of explanatory 
material.” 

12/6 Manchester £. News 


THE REVOLT 


oo) ainst 
REASON 


Arnold Lunn 








"No one who begins this 
book is likely to fail to 
finish it .. his handling 
of some present day 
thinkers is excellent." 
"artifex*® 
15/- Mangheste? Guard inn 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
SPANISH REFUGEES 


Sir, - I read, in "The New Statesmar. and Nat{fon" dated 
October 21st, that Spanish refugees in France have been 
sent to “the old Vichy oconcentretion camps in North 
Africa and the Sahara". ‘This I wish to deny absolutely. 
The Spanish refugees who, for security reasons, were ex- 
pelled from France and did not wish to go to another 
country of their choice, have been accommodated in a num- 
ber of small towns in the vicinity of Algiers. They live 
as they please, the only restriction ‘on their liberty 
being that they cannot travel without applying for an 
authorization. 


I would like to add that you are quite right in saying 
that Spanish republicans have, through their sufferings, 
"earned the right to a little peace and quiet". Perhaps 
two hundred thousand Spanish refugees are enjoying this 
right under the hospitality of France, and they also ben- 
efit by the French social security laws. The fact that a 
group of 177 refugees has been found to engage in sub- 
versive activities must not be permitted to divert our 
attention from this vast “bona fide" majority who really 
want; peace and quiet. 


French Embassy, 
London. 


BERTRAND DE LA SALLE 
Press attaché 


Sir, - The latest information received indicates that 151 
Spanish Republicams have been sent to Worth Africa and to 
Corsica. Those sent to North Africa are housed in remote 
Places, under the most abaminable conditions, without 


school, where they sleep on the floor. One of the moet 
unpleasant features of this affair is that they were 
allowed to take with them only 1,000 Francs, are not 
supplied with any food, and the local population has been 
warned against helping them. 


But although the spirit of Vichy is again abroad in 
France so are the traditions of French democracy and hun- 
aniterianism. There have already been established two 
committees to. aid the deportees. Parcels of' food supplies 
and warm clothing may be sent; to the following addresses; 
Secours Populaire Algerien, 21, Rue Bat: - Azsow, Algiers; 
M. Antoine Agostini, 27, Rue de Lycee, Bastia, Corsica. 


NAN GREEN 
Secretary 


International Brigade Association, 
374, Gray's Inm Road, W.Cels 


MAKRONE SSOS 


Sir, - Om 17th May, 1960, in the company of Dr. Binnerts, 
I visited Makronessos,. Through a series of accidents, 
which I desoribed in detail in Die Tat of 23rd August, 
1950, we saw two places whioh are otherwise closed to 
visitors - a tent for allegedly "infectious" cases and a 
ravine in which mainly intellectuals were confined. The 
following things were to be observed:- 


1) In the hospital tent, lying on their camp-beds, were 
18 men suffering from tremor end other nervous diseases, 
and one man with a paralysed left side. 

2) <A number of those in the hospital tent and in the 
ravine showed traces of badly-healed fractures. We vis- 
itors discussed amongst ourselves the date of these in- 
juries and, having no specialised medical knowledge, came 


furniture o clothing and many are sleeping on concrete 
floors with no bedding; those sent to Corsica are housed 
in disused buildings in remote villages. For example, 3) Inthe ravine we saw, amongst other things, « man 
among those sent to the village of Calacuccia are Dr. with an open wound in his neck, the size of a small sau- 
Bonifaci, suffering from anginn pectoris, Dr. Rovira, a er, and two or three new burns on each upper arm. The 
consumptive, and another man, aged 60, who spent the war latter were about three centimetres long and gave the imn- 
years in Buchenwald. These men have been dumped in a pression of having been caused by red-hot metal rods. 
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TALKING 
SHOP 


Stephen Mogridge 


The experiences: of a well-known 
bookseller in starting and running 
a country bookshop. 6s.64. 


understanding by Yvonne 
ffrench. 


Book Society Iecommendatron. 1g 3. 


THE MYSTERY OF BEING 


I. REFLECTION AND MYSTERY 


The first volume of the 
Gifford Lectures 1949-50, 
by Gabriel Marcel. An 
enquiry into the meta- 
physical grounds of 
religious thinking. 15s 


THE TOLSTOY HOME 


The Dieries of Tolstoy's 
favourite daughter, Tatiana 
Sukhotin-Tolstoy. Vivid 
descriptions of the home 
life and influence of the 
great philosopher-and his 
family. Illustrated. 2|, 
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THE ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


"City Lights”, at the Rialto 
"The Glass Menagerie”, at Warner's 
Wonderful Chaplint His silence is the most eloquent 
thing the cinema has to show. Was thers ever such a clown 
before? Will there be again? The revival of "City 
Lights" brings back untarnished one of his /unniest and 
most toucaing episodes in the life of boots-and-cane. He 
is wandering, this time - strolling, perhaps, is the word 
for such spruce dilapidation - about the city where 
crowds hurry, mnewspaper=-boys point, car-doors open and 
Slam, and on corners flower~girls wait for the kindly 
button-holer. His blind flower-girl takes him for a 
gentleman; andano less blind millionaire, trying to 
drown sorrow ina multitude of ways, welcomes him drunk 
and denies him sober. With this glorious if uncertain 
background, he begins his cakewalk of sourtship. He is 
kicked dom steps, flower-pots fall on nim, he pushes 
dung-carts, and out-boxes or out-dances a terror of the 
ring - all for love. The more sentimentally pathetic the 
love-tale, the more extravagantly precise the humorous 
adventures attached to it: at the beginning we have seen 
him publicly umveiled, in the cradling bosom of some 
civic monument, and thereafter we enjoy the midnight dips 
with the millionaire saved from suicide, the whistle 
swallowed at the party, the spaghetti-eating in the res- 
taurant that leads to paper-streamers, the Rolls-Royce 
shadowing prospective cigar-end, end at all times the 
double-facei attitude of patron drunk and overlord sober- 
each scene ou masterpiece of comic art. And to crown the 
pathos, the girl recovers her sight, the game's up, and 
in a last haunting glimpse we see Pagliacci close. "City 
Lights" contains nearly everything Chaplinesque, and for- 
tunately it has not been possible to pin on a narration 
of the kind which smilingly condescended to “The Gold 
Rush". The only voices are the. goose-gabbling orators 
heard in the opening ceremony; Chaplin's first response 
to talkies (the film was made in 1931, "T) 


between "The (ir- 
cus" and “Modern Times". 


lass Menagerie” makes a pleasant 

sec Williams's play. The whole thing, perhaps, is 

of glass-blowing, fime-spun and home-spun at the 

me time, and it is canted far too heavily to Jane Wy- 

\" shy cripple, but the performances of Gertrude 

yrence and Arthur Kennedy especially, as mother and son, 

carry it surprisingly through. The camera tries to assert 

itself over the stage only once, in a quite idiotio 
flash-back. 


slight film of 
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THEATRE 

For the last few years we have watched Mr. Rattigan 
steadily pushing his talent up the hill. In "The Winslow 
Boy" a special brilliance expressed itself in the choice 

subject. In "The Browning Version" he went much fur- 
ther than before in drawing a character. And with "Ad- 
venture Story" he tried to scale the heights, even if, as 
I happen to think, he was not then quite ready for them. 
"Who is Sylvia?" represents a pause in this climb, a 
pause for a light-hearted, light-fingered comedy which, 
even if it is not quite satisfactory as a whole, will at 
least solve for many people the seasonal problem of where 
to find an amusing evening to entertain friends. 


Tne vir on which the comedy turns is the man who is 
ick in a repetitive pattern,falling always for the same 
kind of face. This is embodied first act ina 
1917 shop girl, in the second in a Twenties Bohemian, in 
the thirc in a 1950 dress model. The man is a respectnuble 
Yiplomat with a wife and child who pursues his repetitive 
fantasy in a Sloane Square flat, and has difficulties in 


at 


in the 


#1) 


keeping the 
to see how, if he 


family and fantasy apart. It is eusy 
had chosen so to treat it, Mr. Rattigan 
might have use? this idea to push his talent a few miles 
further up the slope. Instead. he has used it to work 
sufficiently amusing, and deftly contrived 
light comedy situations. The first two acts which con- 
trast 1917 with the Twenties set each other off nicely 
and bubble along at a good pace. The third - thirty years 
on with the diplomat and his boon companion gnarled ‘and 
veined old amorists, - doesn't come off nearly so well, 
The wife who knew all about it all the time is altogether 
too conventional a wind-up, and acthing is added here to 
the stock figure. We hope for the best when, too long 
anticipated, she turns out to be Atheno Seyler, but not 
even this perfect comedian oan save the contrivance from 
seeming The delight of the wvening is Mr. 
Roland Culver's brilliant comedy, every crease of his 
face even contributing to the fum. Miss Diane Hart gives 
aclever performance as three different period girls, 
while Mr. Robert Flemyng is a suavo enough diplomat, al- 
though he is falling into a bad habit of false intonatim. 


off a number of 


shop-worn. 


at the Saville is omtimnel 
“Awake and Sing", a play which has 
become scodpted as a kind of classic of social realism. 
A rather unsatisfactory production ina very much too 
large theatre gives one time - altogetner too much time - 
to wonder why. We are no longer ready to accept people 

as the passive creatures of environment, and so the moti- 
vation of the characters here strikes us as insufficiently 
attended to, the machinery of the change of heart as 
creaking woefully. The sudden burst of optimism from the 
young man in the closing scenes seems singularly unjust~- 
ified and leads into an ending with the now sanguine young 
man encouraging his sister to desert husband and baby, 
which sends us away feeling “How nasty!", instead of the 
"How splendidi" we are obviously meant to feel. There are 
of course a number of scenes which bite through to the 
bone. For Mr. Odets is particularly adept at creating an 
atmosphere foetid with oppression and lit only by a 
crackle of bitter joking. It is disappointing that a cast 
led by Lilly Kann,Meier Tzelnicker and David Hurst should 
fail to bring the play more alive. The peace is appall- 
ingly slow and the climaxes constantly missed. Let us 
blamé’ the choice (forced, no doubt) of theatre. This is 
one of those plays which we should be able just to over- 
hear as it snip-snaps past us without giving us time to 
think. 


The season of Jewish plays 
with Clifford Odets' 


7.C. WORSLEY 
TWO CONCERTS 


Austrian charm could be relied on to fill the Albert 
Hall on Sunday, and the sounds coming fran rows of sera~ 
phic sailor-boys must have made tired hearts beat faster. 
Our own church music is rooted firmly in the organ-loft, 
but for Haydn end Mozart the opera-house was near at hen. 
The Vierma boys cannot match, say, New College for pure 
treble intonation or for perfect balance in cappella 
singing; under pressure they sharpened. But their train- 
ing in rococo has given them a staggering virtuosity; 
breathing is superb, and coloratura canes with ease. The 
Strauss operetta had a stylish production, with compli- 
cated routines for an enchanting chorus, and a group of 
accomplished soloists. Let us hope English choirmastors 
noted the beauty of boy alto tone. 

Earlier in the day Paul Wittgenstein gave the first 
Lonéon performance of Britten's Diversions on a Theme for 
left Hand and Orchestra, written in 1940. In this work 
Britten set out toexplore, as succinctly as possible, 
aspects of what he calls the “single line approach" to 
pianoforte technique. Eleven brief variations (one for 
orchestra only) and a cadenza display the effects of 
trills, arpeggios, scales, and so én. Admirers of the 
Frank Bridge Variaticns and the Young Person's Guide may 
be disappointed in these, which seem too often impersonal 
evudes. Although the orchestra is full, down to saxophone 
and muted tuba, the writing lacks som of the inventive- 
ness of Dritten's later work. 


A.P. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
T= Linguists’ Club, 20, Grosvenor Place, &. W, 1. Nov.ll at 6 p.m. 
Miss Muricl Dawson and Mr. Eric Richmond: Piancforte & Song, Recital. 
*CoAs Film Season, alternate Mons. 7-45 poem. (12 progs.) at Prench 
Institute, Queensberry Pl., $. Kensington, Nov.6: Richter's "Dreams 
That Money Can Buy” (first showing in this country) & short; Nov.20: 
*Partie de Campagne", shorts (speciel art films); Dec.4; "Passion of 
Joan of Are". Tickets; each programme: Meme. 3s., guests Ss. or comp- 
lete season: Memt. £1.10s., guests {2.15s., from Institute of Contemp- 
orary Arts, 17 Dover Street, W.i. - GRO.6165, 
W= Sports Forun & Show of Travel Pilms on Nov.10. You are invited 
to a show cf recent travel films taken in Austria, Corsica, & Spain 
followed ty "Yinter Sports Forum". Details from Brna Low, 9, Reece 
Mews, London, S.W.7. KEN.O911. 
EXHIBITIONS 
TALIAN Contemporary Sculptures (Marini, Mannu' & others). An oxhib-. 
ition at Italian Institute, 59, Belgrave Sq., &.W.1. Nov. l-Nov. 15, 
1950. Mon.-Fri. 11-8; Sat. 11-6, Sum. 2-5. Adm. 1s.6d.; free for mens. 
UL Alexander Gallery. Paintings and Waterenlours by Alexander Hodz-~ 
kinson. Nov. 1-25. 190 Kensington Church Street, 7.3. 
AUIB Wonet Exhibition at Gimpel Fils, 50 South Molton Street, W.1. 
OLAND, Browse and Delbanco, 19, Cork Street, W.1. Choice Pieowus of 
Sculpture & First Lordon Exhibiticm by Jacob Bornfriend. 
ROMPE L'Oeil, XVIIth and AVIIIth Century Illusionism. Also recent 
Paintings by Robert Medley. At the Hanover Gallery, S2A, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, \f.1. 10-5.50). Saturdays 10-1. 
LECTURES, MEETING!! & LECTURE COURSES 
BNTRAL London Fabian Society, Wed. Nov. 8, 7.30 poem. N.T.U. Club, 12 
Great Newport St., W.C.2. "imbour. Britain, and the Italian People": 
Rugero Orlando. Admission 1s.6d. 
RIGHTON and Hove Fabian Society. Kingsley Martin on "Britain & the 
Bast-West Conflict". Royal Pavilion, Brighton, Thursday, Nov. 9 at 
7.45 pem. Tickets ls. from Pabian House, Richmond Place, Brighton. 
R. Kenneth Walker will speak on "Medicine and Philosophy”, Wov. 10 
t 17, Great Cumberland Place, Marble Aroh, 8.15 pem. All weloome. 
HE United Wations and The Married Wuman: Mrs. Jessie Street, Aust- 
ralia. Delegation to Scandinavia: Mrs. Jean Hinchliffe. Caxton Hall 
Thureday, November 9, 8 pem. Admission ls. 6d. Married Women's Trust, 
6, Bndsleigh Street, W.c.1l. 
NGIO-Polish Society: Lieut. Gen. Sir Adrian Carton De Wiart, V.C., 
K.H.E., C.B., CoMsG-, DeS.0., on "My Years in Poland”. Sikorski Ins- 
titute, 20 Princes Gate, 8.1.7. Tues. Nov. 7, 7.50. Open to non-~mems. 


TFORD Peace Council, 8.9. Davies, M.P. speaking at T.U. Hall, Tues. 
Nov. 7, 7.80 pem. All welcome. 
Yow mems .Executive German Socialdemocratio Party, mtg. 


(in German) 
Pri.Nov.3, 7.50. 1 Broadhurst Gdns. Assoc. German Soc.Dem. in Gt.Bt. 
Re Norman Haire, Ch.M., M.B., on “Sex and the Law", Nov. 5. Sidney 
Parker on “Wer or Revolution", Nov. 12. Tony Gibson on "Does Power 

Corrupt?", Nov. 19. London .narchist Group public meetings every Sun- 

day, 7.50. Central House, it. Newport St. Leiowster Square Tube. Lic- 

ensed bar & social facilities. Admission free. 

gp sarraane—ved Group. Marcus G. Sims on “Ryle's 
Conway Hall, Thursday, November 9, at 7.45 p.m. 
UDIHIST Society, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W.1. Public Lact. Wed. 
Nov. 8, 6.30. "Birth of a Western Buddhism sMr.Christmas Humphreys. 
AMPSTEAD Ethical Soc., Sum. Nov. 5 at 7.45. 783 Finchley Road, Gol- 

ers Green (Regal Cinema Bus-stop, 2,28; 646, 660). Dora Russell: 

"Bducation for Happiness". 

ee a ee Friendship League, 20 Pont Street, S.W,1. Tues. 
Nov. 7, at 7.45 p.m. Jack Lindsay, "Czechoslovak-Soviet Relations". 

Chairman: Miss Judith Todd. Admission free. All welcome. 

ITING As A Career. A lecture will be given by LAG. Strong, B.A., 
F.R-S.L., for St. Marylebone Public Libraries at' Stern Hall, 33, 

Seymour Place, Marble Aroh, on Monday, Nov. 6, at 8 p.m. Adm. free. 
OTIVES and Aims of a Humanist Bthic. 1. Value and Liberty of the 
Person. H.J. Blackham, at the Bthical Church, 4a, Inverness Place, 

Queensway, W.2. November 5, at 6.30. 

HEOSOPHY, Public lecture, Sui. 7 pem. United Lodge of Theosophists, 
17 Great Cumberland Place, Marble Aroh. All welcome. November 5: The 

Masters of Wisdom. 

OUTH Place Ethical Soviety, 


_ Concept of Mind'". 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sun- 

day mornings at ll a.m. lov. 5: H.L. Beales, M.A., “The Survival of 
Privilege.” Admission free. 
qrommar Discussion Circle, South Place Bthical Society, Conway Hall, 

Te” Tion Sq., %.C.1. Weekly discussion in the Library on Tues.evgs. 
Martin Davi. .:. D.So., F.R.A.S.: “Has Christian 
Modernism any Future?". 

NIVERSITY of London: A course of 3 lectures on "The Spectator" will 

be given by Prof. R.°. Bond (North Carolina) at 5.30 pen. on Nov. 6, 
9, and 13 at Univ. of London, Senate House, W.C.1 (entrance from Malet 
St. or Russell Sq.). Mov. 6: The Periodical of Queen Anne's Age; Nov. 
9: Mr. Spectator, the Writer; Wov. 15: The Visit of the Four American 
Kings (Bssay 50). Admission free, without tinket. 

RESHAM College, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. Four lectures on 

“Dryden As A Critio" will be given by the Professor in Rhetoric, 
Nevill Coghill, Esq., MA., on Mon. Tues. Wed. & Fri., Nov. 6, 7, 8 & 
10. The Lectures are free and begin at 5.30 p.m. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

PPLICATIONS invited by Y.W.C.A. from those interested in Club work 

for all ages on a Christian basis.Previous relevant exp. or wil ling- 
ness to take training essential. Apply by letter, Training & Personnel 
Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 106 Baker Street, London, W.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT - Continued 
HB University of Liverpool. Brunner Chair of Beonomis Science. The 
Council of the University of Liverpool invites applics.for the Brun- 
ner Chair of Economic Science. Further parti»ulars obtainable from the 
undersigned, by whom 12 copies of applicns. (1 in the case of overseas 
candidates) shold be received by Nov. 25. Stanley Dumbell, Registrar. 
WIVERSITY of Melbourne, Australia. Applics. inwited for positions of 
Senior lecturer and leeturer in Psychology. Sal. ranges are s- Senr. 
Leoturer - £4900 - £41,100; Lecturer ~ £A650 - £A900 (including cost 
of living allowance of £4150). Superannuation is similar to F.8.3.U. 
One of the positions wil! be specially concerned with educational psy- 
chology and with work in the child guidance centre. Further particu- 
lars & information as to method of applicn. obtainable from Secretary, 
Assoon. of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Closing date for receipt of applicns. is Nov. 15, 1950. 
5 femora of Leeds. Departnent of Economics & Commerce. Applics. in- 
vited for appntmnt. as Lecturer or Asst. Lecturer in Economic Histo- 
ry» Salary scale £550-£10-£1,100 for lecturer, £450-£25-£500 for Ass- 
istant Lecturer. Candidates, who should have had exp. of research in 
Economic History, will be reqd. to widertake and supervise work on the 
history of the wool textile and other industries in. the West Riding. 
Applicns. should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds 2, (from 
whom further particulars obtainable) not later than November 13, 1.950. 
WIVERSITY of Leeds. Department af Extra-Mural Studies. Applies, are 
invited for appointment as Tutor for Services' Education in the 
Dept. of Extra-Mural Studies. Applicants should have a good Honours 
Degree. The duties will comprise in addition to teaching in tutor's 
subject, interviews with Servicemen undertaking higher education 
while in H.M. Yoroes and the administrative work arisang therefrom. 
The person appointed will require to commence duties on April 1 and to 
live within reasonable access of Catteriok. Appointment will be made 
in the Assistant Leoturer (salary scale £450-£25-£500) or in the Lect- 
ursr grade (salary soale £550-£50-£1,100). Applions., ‘tog. with the 
nanes of 3 referees, should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds 
2 (from whom further partics. obtainatile) not later than Nov.11, 1950. 
B;*:° invites applics. for post of Ansistant, Music Department, Mid- 
land Region. About one half of the duties will consist of work as a 
staff accompanist, the remainder consisting of one or more of the fol- 
lowing categories of work acodg. to the abilities and exp. of the sel- 
ected candidate:- choral training and conducting; programme mking; 
oceasional orchestral conducting as a deputy. Applicants should pos- 
sess high professional qualifians. and a good midge. of the classical 
repertoire. In addition some exp. in the field of light music would be 
an advantage. Starting sal. £745 (may be higher if qualifios. and exp. 
are exceptional) rising by annual increments on s five years' progres- 
sion to £965 p.a. maximum. Detailed applics. to Appointments Officer, 
B.B.C., Broadoasting House, London, W.1., within 7 days marked ‘Music 
Assistant N.Stm.'. For acknowledgement enclose stampec addressed env. 
IVIL Service Commission. The Civil Services Commissioners announce an 
Open Competition for about three vacancies in Specialint Grade A in 
the Government Communications Headquarters, to be held in 1951 concour- 
rently with the competition for the Administrative Class of the Home 
Civil Service (Method II). Age limits et leant 20: and under 24 on 
August 1, 1951, with extension, up to two yearn, for service in H.M. 
Forces. Entry on the salary scale, for men in london, of £360 x £25- 
£725; salaries are somewhat lower for women ani for officers serving 
outside London. Promotion is possible to a higher grade ona salary 
of £1,000 - £1,575 per annum, with prospects of further advancement. 
The work of G.C.H.Q. is very varied and although mainly specialised, 
requiring high class linguists, mathematicians and scientists, it also 
covers most aspects of the work of a medium sited Government depart- 
ment. Further particulars and forms of application obtainable from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1., 
quoting No. 3242; completed Applicn. Forms must be received by Nov.16 
ONDON Marriage Guidance Council. Applics. invited from persons with 
suitable qualifios. and exp. for the post of Secretary of this Coun- 
oil. Candidates must be married & not under 50 years of age and should 
possess a wide exp. of social work, have a sound knowledge of the work 
of voluntary societies and have administrative and organising ability. 
Commencing sal. would be between £600 and £700 acodng. to qualifies. & 
exp. Applic. forms and further partios. may be obteined, on receipt of 
a stamped add. foolscap env., from Secrstary, London Marriage Guidance 
Council, 78 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 
SSEX County Council.Supervisor required at the Remand Home for Boys, 
Boyles Court near Brentwood. Sal. £210 by £12 to £340 p.a. less £78 
for board and lodging. Interesting opening for yong man wishing to 
study for Diploma in Sout] Science; opportunities given to attend 
lectures. Particulars ani applic. forms obtainable from the Children's 
Officer, County Hall, Chelmsford. 
EYISH Board of Guard’ans requires State Registered Nurse, to act as 
Joint Sister-in-Charze. Convalescent Home, Walton-on-the-Nase, Essex 
(60 women, 2¢ men). Sa). acodng. to qualifions., with full residential 
emoluments. Excellent: ;. rters. Also Night Nurse, with hospital exper- 
tence. Apply: Secy., 12 , Middlesex Street, Bishopsgate, London, B.1. 
DITORIAL Assistant ‘gurt-time) reqd. to assist in preparetion of 
technical papers «ni publication of Journal. Man with enginesring 
knowledge antl journalistic exp. prefd. Salary £300 pes. for 2} days 4 
woek. Apple. in writirg og. with 2 refs. to Sec., Instm,. of Water Bn- 
gineers, Par:iament Miens., Abbey Orchard St., &.W.1., by November 1i. 
USINESS man seeks for his frequent Cont. travel only, genial lady- 
Secretary, pref.shorthand-typing, German, French, driving exp. Type- 
written answor. Box 8029. 
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